A TIME TO DARE AND ENDURF, JANUARY 27, 1940
But after the war was over they all went back home, and were no
obstacle to the resumption of normal conditions of British life and
labour. Without this expansion of labour, and without allowing
the women of Britain to enter the struggle, as they desire to do, we
should fail utterly to bear our fair share of the burden which France
and Britain have jointly assumed, and which we must now carry
forward together to the end, or perish miserably in slavery and ruin.
During this time of war great powers are entrusted to
the executive government. Nevertheless we exercise them under
the constant supervision of Parliament, and with a wide measure
of free debate. We have a stern and resolute House of Commons,
which is not likely at all to flag or weaken in the conflict upon which
it entered unanimously, and I do not doubt it as a House of Commons
which will not hesitate, if emergency requires it, to approve and to
enforce all measures necessary for the safety of the State. During
the last two hundred and fifty years the British Parliament has
fought several great and long European wars with unwearied zeal
and tenacity, and carried them all to a successful conclusion. In this
war they are fighting not only for themselves, but for Parliamentary
institutions wherever they have been set up all over the globe,
In our country public men are proud to be the servants of the
people. They would be ashamed to be their masters. Ministers
of the Crown feel themselves strengthened by having at their side
the House of Commons and the House of Lords sitting with great
regularity, and acting as a continual stimulus to their activities,
Of course it is quite true that there is often severe criticism of the
Government in both Houses. We do not resent the well-meant
criticism of any man who wishes to win the war. We do not shrink
from fair criticism, and that is the most dangerous of all. On the
contrary, we take it earnestly to heart and seek to profit by it.
Criticism in the body politic is like pain in the human body. It is
not pleasant, but where would the body be without it ? No health
or sensibility would be possible without continued correctives and
warnings of pain.
It is in this fear of criticism that the Nazi and Bolshevik dictator-
ships run their greatest risk. They silence all criticism by the
concentration camp, the rubber truncheon, or the firing party.
Thus the men at the top must very often only be fed with the facts
which are palatable to them. Scandals, corruption and short-
comings are not exposed,-because there are no independent voices.
Instead of being exposed, they continue to fester behind the pompous
frontage of the State. The men at the top may be very fierce
and powerful, but their ears are deaf, their fingers are numb; they
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